8           GROWING  DISCONTENT

Works, was abolished : the corruption and nepotism,
which formerly had flourished, were lessened : the
Sudan had been reconquered : the tax collector de-
manded no more than the legal dues of the State :
and, finally, there was hope that a better understanding
on the point of the British occupation of Egypt would
be reached with France. On the whole, the benevolent
despotism which Lord Cromer had exercised during
the first twenty years of the Occupation was amply
justified by the material prosperity and security which
Egypt now enjoyed.

Similarly, for the purpose of this review Egyptians
may be divided into three main groups. The first
consists of men who have received an education ap-
proximating loosely to a European standard : the
professional classes, the Civil Service, and the students
of the higher schools. In the second fall the larger
landowners, concerned chiefly in the management of
their estates: while the fellahin compose the third.
The divisions are arbitrary; but, broadly speaking,
they represent to this day1 the substantial elements
of Egyptian society. But the interests of one class
frequently were opposed to those of the others, and
each group wholly and selfishly intent upon their own
ambition to the exclusion of national interests. Thus,
the first were aspiring to acquire complete control
of the administration of the country, the second to
exercise freely every arbitrary privilege which tradition
allows in Egypt to wealth and station, and the third to
be exempt from all interference either by the State or
by more powerful neighbours. So long as this diversity
of desire continued, and so long as no grievance*
common to all sections of the population, supervened,
a united Egypt was improbable. Thus, in the year of
the outbreak of war, Egypt was a country divided in
aim, and agreed only on the point that her ills sprang
from the presence in the land of a meddling foreigner*